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preceding that of the present day, well reflect the light in
which Nabi was regarded by lovers of poetry before the
Western culture of the modern scholars had led them to
demand from literature something other than what had satis-
fied their fathers. In the ghazel, says the Pasha, Nabi was
the world-conquering Khusrcv, in none of whose work is to
be seen either obscurity or feebleness, whose verses stir up
the soul as one reads them, and are free from the slightest
vestige of harshness. Metaphors are to him as his private
property; and in the application of proverbs he has no rival,
for although much has been written in this way, there are
no sugar-sweet phrases such as his; while those pleasant
figures of his arc even as wax in his hand, to which he
gives whatsoever fair form he pleases. This last remark is
true enough in its way; for as we have already seen, Nabi
was gifted with a wonderful power of versification, and could,
within his own limits, do pretty well what he liked. But to
say that there is nothing in his ghazcls cither obscure or
feeble is a ridiculous exaggeration, seeing that although he
has many beautiful verses and not a few wholly admirable
ghazcls which arc both truly poetic and truly philosophical,
the great bulk of his work is very different; so different
that searching through his diwan for the verses of real merit
is, according to Ekrem Bey, like gathering flowers in a field
of hemlock. Ekrem Bey is a modern critic, one of those
whose training has made them look for something more from
poetry than mere verbal finish and quibbling ingenuity, and
whose antagonism is invariably aroused by the presence of
the latter pretender. As this second pretender is unhappily
much to the front in these ghazels of Nabi, it is not sur-
prising that Ekrem Bey should find so little there to please
him, and should declare of Nabi, as Fu'ad Pasha did of a
much lauded scribbler of his day, that his work resembles